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A view of Pink Cliffs near Heathcote. Last century, this area was cleared of vegetation and stripped 
of soil for surface mining. There is no soil now and the vegetation has never returned to the bare 
hills. The sediment is hardened yet still relatively soft and subject to erosion. Pink Cliffs is 
signposted from Heathcote township, there is a interpretive sign, a picnic site and a hybrid wattle, A. 
paradoxa X A. ausfeldii (?) all near the entrance. 

This is a very interesting and eerie site, perfect for some sort of a movie. 
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Editors’ Note 

In this edition we continue to present the material from the “Woodlands — Islands in our Midst’ 
conference with the keynote address by Denis Saunders, chief of the CSRIO Division of Wildlife and 
Ecology, Canberra. There are also two reports from the Labour Day Weekend excursion by the 
VFNCA. Jane brought the purple snail to the March meeting, a beautiful thing. Members are 
encouraged to bring specimens along to the meetings, they do add another dimension and we have 
not had many this year. With more people having access to computers and e-mail, it may be easier , 
in some cases, to submit articles electronically. If you want to try this out, the e-mail address of 
Sabine Wilkens is now given on the inside front cover under ’Whirrakee contact’. Try it! 


Geology and Geomorphology of the 
Box-Ironbark Country 
Preview of the program for our meeting on 
Wednesday 10 May 1999. 
Author: Neville Rosengren 


Box-Ironbark vegetation occurs on a terrain unit 
that is a subset of the West Victorian Uplands 


(WVU) and usefully referred to as “The 


Midlands”. While the WVU extend from about 
the Kilmore gap to the Dundas Tableland and 
include the high ridges and plateau of the 
Grampians, the Midlands is a more restricted 
area of discontinuous and lower hilly to 
undulating country centred around Bendigo, but 
with outliers near Wangaratta (Warby Ranges) 
and on the northern plains. The geology of the 
region is dominantly Lower Palaeozoic marine 
sediments (Cambrian to Silurian) that have 
undergone several episodes of folding and 
faulting and low-grade metamorphism and been 
intruded by numerous granitic plutons. Small 
residuals of Permian glacial sediments occur and 
there are broad areas of siliceous gravels (of 
Early Tertiary or even of Late Mesozoic age). 
Volcanism, active over much of central and 
western Victoria in the last six million years 
forms the substrate of only a small area of the 
Box-Ironbark system. This lecture will describe 
the long-term evolution of the geological 
materials and structures of the region and 
explain the internal and external geological 
process that have shaped the present landscape. 


Neville Rosengren co-ordinates the teaching of 
the geology and environmental science majors at 
La Trobe University, Bendigo. With Dr. Bernie 
Joyce (University of Melbourne) he wrote the 
section on geomorphology and soils for the 
recent ECC Box-Ironbark report. He has long 
had an active interest in the conservation of 
geological sites and has published extensively 
on that subject. He is a current member of the 
Evaluation Panel for the Australian Heritage 
Commission Natural Environment 
Documentation Project - Victoria. 


Wildlife Conservation in the South-east 
Corner of Australia 

Preview of the WORLD ENVIRONMENT DAY 
talk to be presented on 4 June 1999 by 

Trevor Pescott, a well known and respected 
naturalist from Geelong. 

Author: Bill Holsworth 


The lecture will start at 7:30 in the Golden 
Square Senior Citizens Hall. This free public 
lecture is sponsored by the Bendigo Field 
Naturalists Club Inc. to encourage a better 
understanding of our world. 


Our guest speaker for our WORLD 
ENVIRONMENT DAY public lecture is Trevor 

Pescott. He will describe how the south-eastern 
corner of the Australian continent has been 
extensively developed since European settlement 
began and how many significant species and 
ecosystems, not represented elsewhere, are 

at risk. He will trace the history of some of the 
species and the measures being taken to protect 
them. 

In the Port Phillip region, one needs to look no 
further than the coastal saltmarsh to see the sorts 
of conflicts that exist - one of our rarest birds, 
the Orange-bellied Parrot winters here where 
threats of industrial development remain high. In 
the Alps, there is concern about the Mountain 
Pygmy Possum and in East Gippsland, the 
Long-footed Potoroo is a threatened species. 
The box-ironbark forests remain endangered, 
and on the basalt plains there is a long list of 
plants and animals that are in danger. 

But there is also a rapidly expanding 
understanding of the species and ecosystems 
and the threats facing them. More than ever, 
there can be a feeling of optimism about the 
future. 


Clean up day for the Seven Sister 
section of the Northern Highway. 
Sunday, June 6 

9.30 - 11.30am. 

Please see page 13 for details. 


A Fungal Disease may Cause the 
Disappearance of Frogs. 
Author: Tom Burton 


Some publicity has been given in recent times to 
the theory that one major cause of the extinctions 
of frogs in apparently pristine forests is a fungus 
that has been introduced into wild populations of 
frogs. I have found most accounts pretty 
garbled. A recent article in the Australian and 
New Zealand Council for the Care of Animals in 
Research and Teaching News by two of the 
discoverers of the fungus, Lee Berger from 
CSIRO Geelong, and Rick Speare from James 
Cook University, Townsville, tells the tale 
clearly. Assuming that most club members lack 
access to that journal, and that some are 
interested, I summarise that article loosely here. 


In recent years, frog populations have crashed in 
protected rain-forest areas where the usual 
explanations of pollution, increased ultra-violet 
radiation and habitat destruction have not been 
available. One likely cause of these mass 
mortality events appears to be a chytrid (pron.: 
kite-rid) fungus. Chytrids are small and 
spherical, and they produce zoospores, infective 
cells that are capable of movement through soil 
and water. Some chytrids are free-living in soil 
and water, where they feed on organic matter, 
including chitin and keratin, two very resistant 
proteins. Keratin is important in this story, 
because it is the protein in fingernails, hair, 
horns, and the tough outer-layer cells in the skin 
of vertebrates. Some chytrids are parasites, but 
no case of their infesting vertebrates has been 
known ... until now. 


The biggest extinction events have occurred in 
Queensland and Central American rain forests. 
From Queensland, seven species have 
disappeared completely, including the two 
gastric-brooding frogs, in which the mother 
swallowed the eggs and converted her stomach 
into a uterus, until her bubs had developed into 
adult form and eventually walked out of her 
mouth into the world. The other species include 


torrent frogs, which were specialists at living on 
or in waterfalls. All of the lost and declining 
species were/are stream-dwellers. Significantly, 
in areas where the adult frogs had disappeared, 
the tadpoles of some species, apparently 
healthy, were still around. 


Until the nineties, no dead or dying rain-forest 
frogs had been found, so there was no chance of 
finding out what was making them disappear— 
researchers would just walk into a silent forest 
that had been jumping with frogs a few years 
before. However, in the 1993 some mass 
mortalities were witnessed, and ill, dying and 
dead frogs were collected and examined. 


Chytrid fungi were found in the keratinised layer 
of the skin and in some internal organs of these 
frogs. This was news, as chytrids had not been 
known to attack vertebrates, but of doubtful 
significance, because the presence of the fungus 
did not necessarily mean that it caused the illness 
and death of the frogs. 


A concerted effort to find dead and dying frogs, 
wild and captive, in 1997-8, showed that the 
new chytrid was widespread across Australia. 
When mass mortalities were observed, chytrids 
were present in the frogs, and frequently no 
other explanation for the mass mortality was 
available apart from the presence of the fungus. 


But what of tadpoles—why were they 
apparently immune? When some apparently 
healthy captive tadpoles were examined, 
chytrids were found in their mouth parts, the 
only parts of a tadpole made of keratin. A few 
weeks after metamorphosis, when these 
tadpoles had turned into adult frogs (which do 


-have keratin in their skin), they died. The 


chytrids were found to have moved onto their 
skin. 

Lee Berger took skin scrapings from a dead frog 
that had died of the disease. She added them to 
the water of six frogs, and added sterilised skin 
scrapings from the same frog to the water of 
four others. All six in contact with the 
unsterilised skin died or fell ill and were 


euthanased, whereas all frogs in the control 
group were OK. 


In 1997, a mass mortality was observed in 
Panama, and the chytrid that had apparently 
killed the Australian frogs was isolated from the 
dead and dying Panamanian frogs as well. 


The evidence implicating the chytrid is pretty 
strong. However, we don't know why it has 
suddenly appeared. The best bet seems to me to 
be the introduction of unwanted pets into 
streams. Disease spreading from captive turtles 
into wild populations is well known in the US, 
and it could well be that well-meaning but 
thoughtless people liberating their unwanted pet 
guppies or goldfish into the local creeks are the 
cause, but I know of no evidence to back this 
up—the chytrid would have to be found in pet 
species for this to be supported. Nor do we 
know why the infection is so widespread, so 
there is a lot of work still to be done. 


How the fungus kills the frog is unclear also. 
The fact that all of the disappearing frogs are 
aquatic suggests that the disease is water-borne. 
The fact that the skin is always affected may 
suggest that asphyxiation is the cause of death, 
because the skin is an important breathing organ 
for aquatic frogs, but I am speculating again. 


What use is it to know the cause of the decline in 
frog numbers and species? The article made no 
suggestions regarding wild frogs, but knowing 
that the disease is caused by a fungus suggests 
that the addition of small amounts of fungicide 
_ to the water of captive frogs may protect them. 


Reference: 

Berger; , Ls derSpeare; i Ra. (19.98) 
Chytridiomycosis—a new disease of 
amphibians. ANZCCART News 11(4): 1-3. 


PS. Since I wrote this, a report has come from 
north Queensland, saying that two frogs that had 
disappeared have been re-sighted, two of the 
Day Frogs. However, the fungus is still going 
strong, both in the tropics and it appears to be 
spreading over a wide area of Australia. 


April General Meeting — Linear Habitats 
and Squirrel Gliders — by Rodney van 
der Ree 

Author: Sabine Wilkens 


The landscape near Euroa on the northern plains 
is highly fragmented. There is only about 3% of 
the original vegetation remaining and the vast 
majority of this occurs in skinny strips along 
roadsides and creeks. The major tree species are 
River Red Gums along the creeks and Grey Box 
along the roadsides (with the occasional Yellow 
Box and Yellow Gum). Small patches of 
vegetation occur where roads cross other roads 
or creeks. The rest is cleared agricultural land 
but on the paddocks there are also small clumps 
of trees. Natural regeneration is minimal. 
Understorey is a rarity, none on the cleared land 
and on unfenced creeks, swamps and road 
reserves, but fenced road reserves exhibit a 
wealth of understorey with several layers, trees, 
shrubs and a multitude of herbs. 

How do animals that depend entirely on this 
vegetation for food, shelter and breeding survive 
in this highly altered landscape? It is well- 
known that linear habitats are sub-optimal due to 
the great influence of the edge on availability of 
shelter and food, exposure to natural and 
introduced predators, fences etc. (see article 
below about barbed wire fences). 

The striking things about these slim corridors 
are that plenty of old, hollow-bearing trees are 
present, and that the vegetation is very well 
connected. These appear to be the key factor 
when trying to explain the large numbers of 
animals, some of them rare and endangered, in 
Rodney’s study area. Along 20km of road 
reserves, Over two years, Rodney trapped or 
counted 250 squirrel gliders, 54 brush-tailed 
phascogales, 100 brush-tail possums, 23 ring- 
tail possums, 15 yellow-footed antechinus, 15 
sugar gliders, as well as many grey-crowned 
babblers, bush curlews and koalas. 


Rodney’s postgraduate study is concentrating on 
the biology of squirrel gliders. They are a 
gliding, arboreal marsupial, 190 - 300g in 
weight. They depend on hollows and nest in 
small social groups of only a few individuals. 
Females breed in their second year and most 
often have two young (even though they have 
four nipples). Young are in the pouch by July- 
September and enter the population November - 
December. 

They have a varied diet, being insectivores, 
exudivores (feeding on plant exudate) and 
nectarivores depending on what food is 


available. Some analysis of gliders in the study 
area to date has shown evidence of nectar and 
Grey Box pollen, bark invertebrates including 
spiders (and their webs), lerps as well as sap, 
seeds and galls from Golden Wattle 


To investigate their daily movements, the extent 
of their home range and den trees, Rodney 
radio-tracked 21 adult Gliders. For several 
months fixes were taken of collared animals 
every two hours during the night. The results 
showed that 19 out of the 21 individuals lived 
along straight sections of the road reserve but 
the home range mostly included a paddock tree 
or small clump, up to 200m away from the road. 
However out of the total of 4000 fixes obtained, 
not one showed the animals in the cleared 
paddocks. They do all their living in the trees 
including the small patches of paddock trees to 
which they glide. 

Their home ranges which did not change very 
much over the time of observation, varied in size 
from less than lha to nearly Sha with a length up 
to ~1300m. It was also found that the animals 
used the entire length every night! 

At road intersections, the home ranges were 
considerably longer, and most fixes of animals 
were away from the intersection. The 
intersections may be important meeting places 
but on the whole animals seemed to zoom 
through there to avoid stepping on each others 
toes. 

As stated earlier, large, old trees and high degree 
of connectivity of the corridors are key factors in 
making this highly altered landscape 
nevertheless good quality habitat for squirrel 
gliders (and many other animals). The future of 
the Northern Plains fauna and flora depends on 
protecting what is there now, improving 
connectivity and regeneration by planting, and 
involving the community. 

Rodney has done this throughout his studies by 
having local High Schools and Community 
groups take part in his work. He reported that 
many landholders are actively planting more 
trees and fencing reserves. This is good news 
because if anything is to be done to ensure the 
future of this most interesting area it has to be 
done now. 


There were many questions from the audience. 
I came away wishing that I could be involved in 
such a study one day. It would be such a 
privilege, but also such hard work! 


(The Squirrel Glider on the left is from C.W. Brazenor 
(1950). The Mammals of Victoria. Melbourne Uni Press 


Fauna Entangled in Barbed Wire Fences 
Author: Rodney van der Ree 


I am collating records of fauna becoming 
entangled on barbed wire fences and would 
appreciate any record that you have observed or 
heard about. Given the emphasis on fencing to 
protect remnant vegetation, we need to know the 
extent of the problem before recommending the 
use of barbed wire or other alternatives. 


I am particularly interested in recording the 

following aspects: 

- species, general locality and date 

- was it dead or alive when found (if alive, was 
it released?) 

- what part of the body was entangled (e.g. tail, 
gliding membrane, neck?) 

- the style of fence (e.g. standard farm fence, 
6foot cyclone fence etc.) 

- was the animal caught on the actual barb? 

- what strand of wire was it entangled with (e.g. 
top strand, 2nd from top etc.) 

- position of fence in the landscape (e.g. fence 
through cleared paddocks, fence along 
vegetated roadside and cleared paddock, fence 
through continuous forest) 

Any other comments? 

Thanks _ 
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SQUIRREL GLIDER 
Petaurus sciureus (Shaw) 


The’ Ecological 
Conservation 
Woodlands 
Author: Denis A Saunders 

CSIRO Wildlife & Ecology, GPO Box 284, 
Canberra ACT 2601 


Imperatives for 
and Management of 


For Woodlands — Islands in our Midst seminar 
keynote address 

Wednesday 24th March 1999, Capital Theatre, 
Bendigo 


Ecological consequences of clearing and 
fragmentation of native vegetation 


The removal of native vegetation on a broad 
scale is non-random process that leads to a 
collection of fragmented vegetation patches in a 
matrix of different vegetation and/or land uses. 
The result is a series of fragments or remnants 
located in different positions in the landscape, 
on different soil types, possessing different 
vegetation types and associated fauna, and 
varying in size, shape, isolation and type of 
ownership. What are the ecological 
consequences of this reduction and 
fragmentation of native vegetation? 


Removal of native vegetation results in changes 
in radiation fluxes with increases in solar 
radiation leading to higher temperatures during 
the day. There are also increases in re-radiation 
at night resulting in lower night temperatures. 
Surface and soil temperatures increase in range 
and may be very much greater by day and lower 
at night than before clearing took place. There 
also may be an edge-effect in relation to solar 
radiation depending on the angle of the sun; the 
higher the latitude, the more it penetrates the 
edge of the remnant. The implications of these 
factors alone are significant. Changes in 
microclimate may result in changes in the 
species composition at the edges of remnants 
and may have major impacts on the soil biota 
with potential effects on ecological processes 
such as nutrient cycling. In addition, species 
present before clearing may not be able to be 
re-established because the changed microclimate 


may. not provide a suitable environmental for 
them. 


Clearing native vegetation also results in 
changes to the pattern of wind flow across the 
landscape, with less resistance and protection. 
Species that established themselves when the 
vegetative cover was continuous were relatively 
well-protected from the effects of wind. 
Increased exposure often results in increasing 
rates of wind throw and wind pruning of 
dominant plant species. This creates gaps in 
cover with increased chances for invasive 
species to establish. Increased exposure to wind 
can lead to increases in evapo-transpiration, 
reduced humidity and increasing dessication 
rates. Increased wind may also lead to increases 
in fall of litter with potential for changes in the 
litter fauna. In addition, there may be increasing 
movement of dust and seed into patches from 
the outside, further increasing the chances of 
invasion by species from outside the remnant. 


Major changes in the hydrological cycle result 
from the removal or thinning of: native 
vegetation. Deep-rooted perennial vegetation 
uses much more water than the annual plants 
that largely replace the former vegetation. More 
rain falls directly to the ground in cleared areas 
than under uncleared land, with the potential to 
damage the soil by impact. There may be less 
buffering and more extreme run-off events. 
More water flows across the landscape, moving 
topsoil around, in some cases into the remnants 
themselves, while in other cases soil and litter is 
removed from the remnants; this depends on the 
position of the remnant in the landscape. 


Native vegetation is often resistant to invasion, 
but is less so when disturbed and enriched. 
Water moving soil from areas surrounding 
remnants into remnants can constitute a major 
disturbance. The soil is usually accompanied by 
seed and nutrients (eg, fertiliser, droppings from 
domestic livestock). This provides ideal 
enriched conditions for the establishment of 
weeds. 


In extensively cleared areas, more water enters 
ground water resulting in a rise in the water 
table, in some cases very rapidly. Water-logging 
occurs when the water table reaches 
ground-level. Rising water tables are often 
accompanied by salt (sodium chloride) that has 
been stored deep in the soil profile leading to 
increasing soil salination, destroying otherwise 
productive agricultural land and remnant 


vegetation. The effect depends on the position in - 


the landscape. Dryland salinity is now a major 
problem in many parts of Australia. In addition, 
saline waters flow into watercourses leading to 
destruction of freshwater ecosystems and loss of 
potable water. It is ironic that in the driest 
continent after Antarctica, some of our 
environmental problems stem from too much 
water in the landscape. 


Loss of native vegetation and its fragmentation 
has a number of biotic consequences that can be 
moderated by a number of factors. For example, 
time since isolation or creation of the remnant is 
a major modifying factor. The Theory of Island 
Biogeography states that at the time of isolation 
the island (in this case remnant patch) is carrying 
more species than it is capable of carrying over 
time and so species will be lost. This is the 
process of species “relaxation.” The longer a 
remnant has been isolated the more species it 
will lose. Obviously for some species, such as 
those dependent on native vegetation with 
requirements for large areas, the process of 
relaxation will be rapid, probably a matter of 
years. However, for long-living, sedentary 
species, like the dominant tree species, it may 
take centuries. The point to note is that 
remnants will lose species over time and 
this will pose major management 
problems. ; 


The number of species lost will also be modified 
by the distribution of native vegetation and the 
dispersal mechanisms of the plants and animals 
of the remnant. The shorter the distance between 
remnants and the greater the number of species 
with the ability to. cross that distance, the greater 
will be the chances of the species remaining. 


Some species, which require other species to 
help them move around the landscape, are 
doomed if their transport is lost from the area. 
This may be the case with some species of the 
genus Santalum when the emu is lost from an 
area. 


Remnants now occur in a matrix of 
human-dominated landuses. Every one is likely 
to be affected by what is happening in the 
surrounding land. This means that what happens 
in that land can have a major impact on the 
remnants. Nutrients and seeds being deposited 
in the remnant have been mentioned earlier. 
Species that depend on the surrounding land can 
also have an effect. Domestic stock are obvious 
examples but there are other more subtle ones; 
like the galah that has expanded its range 
because of human activities and competes with 
remnant-dependent species for nest hollows, 
damages and kills trees, and introduces the seed 
of invasive species via its droppings. 


There are a number of characteristics of 
remnants that help to modify some of the 
degrading processes. Remnant size is an 
obvious one. The larger the remnant the longer it 
will be able to resist some of the degrading 
processes. Unfortunately we have no general 
information on how large remnants should be; 
that will be determined on a case by case basis, 
depending on position on the landscape, etc. 
Larger remnants will contain more species than 
smaller remnants. However, the non-random 
nature of clearing of native vegetation will 
almost always ensure that the larger privately 
owned remnants are on the poorer soils and are 
not representative of the original vegetation 


* associations. 


The shape of the remnant will also help modify 
the effects of degrading processes, as will the 
position of the remnant in the landscape. Larger 
remnants have less edge compared with their 
area than smaller remnants and are therefore 
subject to fewer edge effects. Those remnants 
lower in the landscape can be exposed to more 
of the impacts from the surrounding matrix. 


The ultimate remnant is the individual tree 
isolated from other elements of native flora by 
“parkland clearing.” This vegetation type needs 
urgent protection and management. We are faced 
with vast areas of these "living dead"; aging 
trees with no replacements. What will these 
landscapes look like in 50 or 100 years without 
extensive management? They will be vastly 
different and, on present trends very much 
species poorer than at present. 


What follows 
imperatives? 


from the _ ecological 


History tells us that clearing is no longer the 
major degrading force. The era of broadscale 
clearing has finished; if only because most of the 
land suitable for agricultural, horticultural, etc 
(but not for urban development) purposes has 
been cleared. There is still the danger of 
whittling away at the remainder; the supposed 
“death of a thousand cuts.” There is no doubt 
that both education and legislation are required 
to halt this process. Legislation needs to put all 
applications for clearing into a perspective that 
shows transparently that the planned clearing 
will not result in the loss of a remnant of high 
conservation value or of high ecological value. 
That means identifying and weighing its value as 
part of the ecological function of the area; in its 
water use, moderation of erosion, etc. 
Individual trees also require this type of 
protection. 


We also need to value remnant vegetation better 
in an economic context. At present, remnant 
vegetation on agricultural land is valued on the 
basis of the economic value of the land on which 
it occurs, if put into agricultural production, or 
on the contribution it adds aesthetically to the 
resale price of the property. This valuation 
system is fundamentally flawed because it takes 
no account of the contribution the remnant 
vegetation makes by providing a range of 
ecosystem services from local to regional scales. 


The critical need in relation to native vegetation 
is that of management. Most remnants are 
degrading. Simply putting a fence 
around them to stop domestic livestock 
from grazing them will not be sufficient 
to halt the loss of species. Management of 
internal dynamics of remnants is necessary in 
order to halt the process. This management will 
depend on the size of the remnant. With larger 
remnants it may be necessary to manipulate 
disturbance regimes like fire as well as the 
population dynamics of key organisms. In 
addition it will be necessary to examine external 
influences and see if they can be moderated. On 
smaller remnants it will be necessary to 
concentrate on the external influences. 
Management of remnants is essential. 
This means integrated landscape management on 
an ecological basis with knowledge of what each 
remnant contributes to the ecological whole. 


Managers of native vegetation need to 
concentrate on the practical issues relating to the 
impact of fragmentation on natural ecosystems 
and managing fragments for their retention. This 
means understanding both the physical and 
biological consequences of the fragmentation of 
landscapes, and the options available to mitigate 
the processes leading to the degradation of the 
fragments. 


VFNCA Camp-out March 5 - 8, 1999 


Author: Bev Leeson 


Having left Bendigo at 4 p.m., Jane and I duly 
-arrived at Camp Coorong at 11:30 p.m. 
Everyone else, of course, was in bed! — some in 
the camp accommodation, others camping on the 
property. After breakfast next morning, Jane 
and I travelled to Paynesville where we met up 
with Rob and Glen and boarded the “Lakes 
Odyssey” which took us to view the Little Tern 
colonies. Our leader was DNRE worker, 
Clinton Schipper, who is Little Tern warden. 
We saw many Little terns, as well as crested 
terns,- caspian terns and fairy terns. The 
highlight for me before we got to Rotamah 
Island, however, was to see a magnificent sea 
eagle, which obliged by sitting quietly in a tree 
at the water’s edge. We collected the group who 
had been working with Lindy Lumsden 
studying bats and those who had been exploring 
the island using a map and an animal list and 
returned to the camp. 

On Saturday evening Peter Garlick spoke on 
“The Importance of the Gippsland Lakes” and 
much discussion took place re the blue-green 
algae so prevalent wherever we went. Also, 
Leona Knight, another DNRE employee, spoke 
on the Brush-tailed Rock Wallaby. East 
Gippsland has one of the only three known 
brush-tailed rock wallaby colonies in Victoria. 
Leona spends half of her time in the field — quite 
a hard job when you observe the mountainous 
terrain that the animals inhabit. 

On Sunday morning we travelled by car to the 
Lake Tyers area, where we were able to see 
where lake Tyers breaks out into the ocean and 
to explore Red Bluff, where shell fossils can be 
clearly seen in the cliffs there. After a leisurely 
drive along forest tracks we went back to Lakes 
Entrance. Here we walked to the Entrance along 
the ocean beach, having crossed over the 
footbridge from the foreshore. Along the way 


we observed groups of Little terns. We returned 
to the footbridge along a well-constructed path 
situated behind the dunes and along the lake 
side. 


- Sunday evening’s speaker was a retired teacher, 


whose name I can’t recall. He gave a fascinating 
address regarding the history of the opening up 
of the Gippsland area via ship during and after 
the goldrush era. This well researched address 
was more meaningful to us as we’d been to 
many of the places mentioned in the past two 
days. When you consider just how long it 
would take to get supplies into Omeo via land 
and then compare this with supplies delivered to 
Lakes Entrance and Bairnsdale and from there to 
Omeo, you know that economics was the 
catalyst for seeking to use the lakes, rivers and 
the ocean in opening up the Gippsland region. 

Monday morning saw a leisurely start to the 
day. Jane and I were able to fit in a visit to the 
shore of the lake only a few hundred metres 
from the camp and here again we were delighted 
to observe a pair of Sea eagles. We proceeded to 
The Knob at Stratford , where we were met by 
two members of the Gippsland Cultural Heritage 
Unit, who explained the importance of the site to 
the five Koorie clans who met there. We saw the 
trees used for carving out boats, shields etc, the 
sharpening rocks and grinding stones. This 
beautiful place on the Avon River affords the 
viewer a 360 degree panoramic view of the 
surrounding area. After lunch and farewells we 
left to travel back to Bendigo. Jane was 
subjected to two enforced stops so that I could 
say hello to my sister who lives close to The 
Knob at Stratford and to my mum in Mirboo 


‘ North. 
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VFNCA Camp-outs are a wonderful way to 
meet like-minded folk and to learn first hand of 
new places from those who live there and know 
the area so well. Why not plan to go to Mildura 
in September for the Spring Camp-out? 


The Purple Snail Janthina Janthina 
Author: Jane Cleary 


The following are some more notes from the 
March VFNCA campout weekend: 


The empty shell of Janthina janthina is found on 
sandy beaches in late summer amongst the shore 
debris. Unlike many univalve sea shells, it is 
fragile and very light in weight. When fresh it is 
a beautiful violet-blue which fades. with 
exposure to the sun. 

These creatures live and float on the surface of 
the sea; floating and drifting, they inhabit the 
plankton zone. : 


VAN THIN ,, 
The bioleh Skordl, 


OR floating shell 


The float is produced from a secretion from part 
of the foot, creating a foaming mass of bubble 
walls which is transparently thin and hard. The 
bubble mass is filled with air which, in turn, is 
supported by a fibrous secretion. 


Janthina janthina feeds on planktonic animals, 
jellyfish, crustacea etc, depending on chance 
contact with its prey, as it is propelled by winds, 
waves and currants. when irritated it exudes a 
purple fluid. 

Janthinae are found in the Atlantic, Pacific and 
Indian Oceans. 


Ref: W.A. Dale in Australian Seashores. 


LAKE 


TYERS BEACH. 
73°99. 


Free Biodiversity Publications: 


Biodiversity 

Nature’s Variety - Our heritage - Our Future 

A guide to using and protecting Australia’s 
biodiversity. 

Published by Environment Australia, Dept. of 
the Environment and Heritage. 

For a free copy, write to Environment Australia’s 
Community Information Unit, GPO Box 787, 
Canberra ACT 2601 (or phone 1800 803772). 


Australia’s Biodiversity — an overview of 
selected significant components 

Biodiversity Series, Paper No. 2 

Biodiversity Unit 

Published bythe Department of Environement, 
Sport and Territories in 1994 

ph.1800 803772. 


This second one is quite old (but good), I have a 
copy if you have trouble obtaining one (ed). 


Trees on the Northern Plains Thriving 
during the Dry Spell 
Author: Alf Howe 


This first half is part of a piece I wrote for the 
DNRE bulletin “The Native Companion” in May 
1998: 

The long dry spell we are having is natural in 
our part of the country. The dry times have 
occurred intermittently over the years. Driving 
around the countryside recently, I have noticed 
the older gum trees are looking the healthiest for 
years. : 

During a dry spell the water table drops because 
recharge is so low, taking the stress away from 
the trees. There is now obviously plenty of 
fresh growth on the tops, which must mean they 
are growing young roots. The Black Box, 
Yellow Box, Grey Box (and the curly Red 
Gums of the swamps) thrive better on lower 
rainfall than on floods. During the dry year 
lerps (and other insects) are not as prevalent. If 
the trees are healthy, the country is healthy, in 
spite of being dry. 


March 1999: 
The same conditions still apply. I have been 
driving around lately in the same areas. I would 
say the old trees are now looking their best for 
twenty five years. The big wet of the mid to 
early seventies, when we had a two year rainfall 
of around 1950mm, put a lot of stress on the 
trees in the flatter parts of the country by 
bringing the water table close to the surface. Old 
trees were damaged, even out on the dry away 

- from irrigation, which probably tells us that it 
was a long time since it was as wet. 1870 was 
the last big wet and records show — it wasn’t as 
long term. 


After writing this, the DNRE did a bore survey 


at Serpentine and found a drop in water table 
from about June 1996 until March 1998. This is 
also replicated in other bore sites across the 
Northern Plains. 


The Vanishing Turkey Bird 
Author: Tom Patullo 


I have titled this article “Turkey Bird” as this is 
the name by which we, in our boyhood days, 
knew the Regent Honeyeater and this article is 
largely about the days when the streets of 
Bendigo were lined with prolifically flowering 
ironbarks. 

(To us kids the call of the Regent Honeyeater 
sounded somewhat like a turkey call) 

I speak now of the latter years of the 1920 
decade when the short-panted Tom Patullo and 
others could have been seen wandering the 
streets with shanghai in their belt and pocket full 
of rounded pebbles for ammunition. 

The supply of marble shaped rounded pebbles 
was always plentiful from the many footpaths 
which, in those days, were often constructed 
with White Hills Gravel, an alluvial water-worn 
gravel which was in plentiful supply and cheap 
from the White Hills alluvial run. 

I am sorry to admit that some of my mis-spent 
youth was spent in the boyhood occupation of 
hunting the “Turkey Bird” and other birds with 
the above described ammunition, and I must 
also admit that in those days, we were pretty 
deadly with the old “Ging” (shanghai). I am 
also sorry to say that the “Turkey Bird” was 
very often the target, possibly because of its 
somewhat raucous call which probably attracted 
to its presence. 

Contrary to the fact that over the years of my 
residence in Bendigo I have been conscious of 
any wholesale removal of ironbark trees from 
the Bendigo streets, there does not appear to be 
anywhere near the number of ironbarks as there 
were in the years I spoke of earlier in this article. 
Therein probably lies the reason for the apparent 
scarcity of the Regent Honeyeater in recent 
years. 


In spite of the apparent recent demise of many 
Bendigo street ironbarks, when I recently had 
reason to traverse the steep hillside ............ of 
Rowan Street, I was pleased to see the number 
of ironbarks remaining and all in full flower. I 
don’t think there was a tree missing down one 
side of the street. Reminded me of foregone 
days. 


A timely article on the ironbark forests and the 
disappearance of the Regent Honeyeater has 
brought to light some evidence that the Regent 
Honeyeater has not gone completely from the 
region. 

This fact was brought to light, or to my notice, 
when my son who, after having read the article 
in the Bendigo Advertiser, said to me that he 
thought that the birds in question were present in 
the garden at his work place which is Sandhurst 
Boys Home which has a large native garden. To 
test him out I showed him the Australian 
Honeyeaters Book, and he promptly pointed out 
the Regent Honeyeuter. So I guess he was right. 
I rang Anne Bridley to let her know of a 
possible pocket of the birds in the district and 
during the course of conversation she informed 
me that she heard of several sightings of the 
bird. I guess the article stirred up a bit of 
interest. 


Northern Highway Roadside Clean Up 
Author: Rob Watkins 


As most members would be aware, the Bendigo 
Field Naturalists Club has accepted 
responsibility for keeping a section of the 
Northern Highway, known as the Seven 
Sisters, free of roadside litter. 

Accordingly, a working bee will be held 


between 9.30 and 11.30am on Sunday June 6th. 


Meet on the left side of the Northern Highway 
immediately after the turn off for Kamarooka 
State Park, Lockington and Mitiamo. Signs will 
be in place warning motorists that a cleaning 
project is underway. 

Vests, gloves and garbage bags will be 

_ provided. 

For further information, phone Rob Watkins 

54 434891. 


Bird Observers Group — Activites 
Please ring Anne Bridley (54493479) if you are 
interesetd in any of these outings. 


May 22/23 — Swift Parrot survey 
June — join Echuca Bird Observers 
Club in Wellsford 
Forest 
July — Millwood Dam 
August 7/8 — Swift Parrot survey 
September -— Kennington Reservoir as 
part of ‘Spring in the 
Bendigo Bush’ 
October — Spring Creek — 
Greytown, 
lead by John Robinson 
November —Mt Alexander and Kangaroo 
Gully to observe Owlet 
Nightjars. 
December — Bendigo Sewage Farm 


Alternatively we could go to Sedgwick in 
November or December to look at Leaden 
Flycatchers nesting or to Eddington where 
Azure Kingfishers may have nested last year. 
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Bendigo Field Naturalists Club Inc 
Speaker syllabus for General Meetings - May to November 1999 


Geology and Neville Rosengren, 
Geomorphology of the Box- | LaTrobe University, Bendigo 
Ironbark Country 


4 June 


Wildlife Conservation in the | Trevor Pescott — Geelong 
South-East corner of Special Speaker for World 
Australia Environment Day 


(Friday) 


Rivers and Creeks in 
Central Victoria 


Greg Peters, 
North Central Catchment 
Management Authority 


14 July An Introduction to Nature | Rob Watkins — Bendigo 
Photography 


6 August Conservation of the Rod Waterman — Environment 
| Victorian Mallee Victoria 


(Friday) 
11 August Botanical Gardens in | John Hawker, 
Victoria Heritage Victoria 
8 September | What’s in a Name? Tom Burton , 
(Annual General LaTrobe University, Bendigo 


Meeting) 
13 October 


The Murray River as a Chris Tzaros — Bendigo 
Riparian Corridor for Land 


Birds 


Amphibians of North 
Central Victoria 


Peter Johnson 
Dept. Natural Resources and 
Environment, Bendigo 


10 November 
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Diary 


The General, Bird Observers Group and 
Mammal Survey Group meetings are held at the 
Golden Square Senior Citizens Building, Old 
High Street, Golden Square, unless otherwise 
indicated. 


General Meeting 


Wednesday, May 12, 7:30pm 

Neville Rosengren (LaTrobe University, 
Bendigo) will talk about the geology and 
geomorphology of the Box-Ironbark country. 
See page 3 for a preview. 


Wednesday, June 9, 7:30pm 

Greg Peters from the North Central Catchment 
Management Authority will talk about “Rivers 
and Creeks in Central Victoria’. 


Bird Observers Group 


Friday, May 7, 7:30pm 
Discussion Topic: Residential and Migratory 
Birds 


Weekend 22, 23 May 

Swift Parrot Survey 

for details ring Simon Kennedy, Flora and 
Fauna Branch, DNRE 54446790 


Friday June 4 
Special speaker for World Environment Day. 
See under ‘other events’. 


Supper 

The usual arrangements for supper are as 
follows: members either bring a plate or pay $1 
for supper. This small amount is used to 
reimburse members who purchase essential 


supper supplies. 
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Other Events 


BFNC Garden Working Bee 
Sunday, 2nd May 9am 


All welcome. 

We will be clearing mulch and re-laying 
newspaper. This time we will put new mulch 
down and let it settle for a while before planting 
the area out. 


World Environment Day 

Friday, June 4 

Special speaker, Trevor Pescott will talk about 
‘Wildlife Conservation in the South-east Corner 
of Australia’ 

See page 3 for a preview 


Bring a plate of supper to share. 


Clean up day for the Seven Sister 
section of the Northern Highway. 
Sunday, June 6 

9.30 - 11.30am. 

Please see page 13 for details. 


